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THE HEREDITARY RIGHT TO 
AND THE DEPOSING POWER 
MENT. 

Has asx Encuisn Sovenricy EVER BEEN ELECTED oR 

DEposeD BY PARLIAMENT? 
No. II.—Ricuarp II. 
It is proposed to show as to the case of Richard 


THE 
OF 


CROWN, 
PARLIA- 


Il, as it has already been shown as to the case of 


Rdward II, that it affords no foundation for 
Dr. Freeman’s assertion that Parliament has ever 
disregarded the hereditary right to the crown, or 
ever sanctioned the deposition of a sovereign. 
Dr. Freeman's impressions on the subject are per- 
vaded by the fallacy he ascribes to the very class he 
decries—the lawyers—the fallacy of confounding 
names and forms with facts, and mistaking the pre- 
tenee for the reality. He fancies that whenever a 
body of men seized by force the power of the State, 
and assumed the name of Parliament, that there was 
really a Parliament. He is entirely insensible to 
the essential importance of the elements of order 
amd freedom in the constitution of a Parliament. 
t even in the Middle Ages, turbulent as they 
Were, they well understood the difference between 
Soree and right; and they held fast to the here- 
ditary right on the one hand, and the power of 
t on the other, as the sheet-anchors of 

the state. But then it was essential to Parliament 
that king and Parliament should be free ; and the 


’or “‘ Dolc”—** He warnt agoing,” | 


| desire to 





exercise of force and violence against one—and still 
more against both—of course, destroyed the very 
existence of Parliament, which could only exist 
under a lawful sovereign. The strength of the 
Parliament in those ages lay in the Barons, whose 
own rights to their titles and estates were heredi- 
tary ; and who, of course, therefore, recognized an 
equal right in the sovereign. To have doubted 
his hereditary right would have destroyed their 
own, for they rested on the same foundation— 
settled usage. However young or weak, or even 
Vicious, a sovereign might be, any ill consequences 
to the nation would be, and were, prevented 
by the control of Parliament over his ministers. 
Thus it was that Parliament had really no reason 
to disregard the right of the sovereign, while there 
was every reason for upholding it. Thus though 


| Edward III. was a boy when his father was mur- 


dered, and a mere youth when he asserted his right 
to exercise sovereign power, his right was at once 
rec ognized, and so of his grandson, Richard II. 

Before coming to the deposition of Richard IL., I 
a distinct legislative declaration 
hereditary right to the throne in the 
reign of Edward IIL, which Mr. Freeman has 
strangely misconceived. It is the statute 25 
Edward III. stat. 2, which proposed to settle the 
law as to inheritance, and declared “ the law of the 
Crown of England is, and always hath been, that 
the children of the King of England, whether born 
in England or elsewhere, ought to bear the inherit- 
ance after the death of their ancestors.” This has 
always been understood by lawyers specially to 
apply to the Crown, although, of course, it would 
also include and apply to any other inheritance; 
and so it is understood by Blackstone and all his 
editors, including Mr. Kerr. And it is obvious that 
the Act assumes and implies that the crown was in- 
heritable ; or, otherwise, there would have been no 
meaning in the words “ the law of the Crown of Eng- 
land.” Yet, Mr. Freeman, citing Blackstone, edited 
by the latter learned editor, scornfully suggests that 
** the learned lawyers had not read the statute.” The 
object, he says, was “to make the king’s children 
and others born of English parents beyond sea 
capable of inheriting in England”; as no doubt it 
was; but it was specially intended to make them 
capable of inheriting the crown; and that implied, 
of course, that it was inheritable. Mr. Freeman 
himself says, “As far as the succession to the 
crown was concerned, its effect was simply to put 
a child of the king, born out of the realm, on a 
level with his brother born in the realm.” No 
doubt ; but if the crown was not hereditary, the 
statute would have had no application at all to the 
succession to the crown. And yet Mr. Freeman 
himself acknowledges that it had, and the terms of 
the Act clearly imply it. The statute, therefore, 
plainly assumed and declared that the crown was 
hereditary. 


notice 


of the 
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There is little doubt that this statute was passed 
with special reference to the descent of the crown ; 
for it was passed in 1352, at which time the Black 
Prince was governing the king’s dominions in 
France—the capital being Bordeaux, at which 
place was born his son Richard, hence called of 
Bordeaux, who afterwards succeeded to the crown. 
It being then the law that a son born abroad could 
not inherit in England, it would naturally occur to 
the Prince that, by going to govern Aquitaine 
he might imperil the descent of the crown to any 
son of his who might be born there. He would 
naturally desire the king to have a statute passed 
to secure him against this peril ; and, in point of 
fact, at that time the statute was passed, with 
special reference to the inheritance of the crown. 
Thus it was that Richard of Bordeaux, on the 
death of his grandfather, at once succeeded to the 
throne, although a child of eleven years of age, 
and although the late king left a wise and valiant 
prince—his brother, John of Gaunt—who would 
have been, of course, a far more eligible sovereign. 
Richard, however, succeeded at once ; and in the 
entry of his accession on the Close Rolls it is ex- 
pressly stated that he became sovereign at once on 
the death of Edward, and at once exercised the 
most solemn act of sovereignty—delivery of the 
Great Seal :—“ Defuncto Edwardo ultimo Rege. . . . 
Custos rotulorum cancellarie Regis .... in camera 
ipsius Domini Regis Ricardi sigillum liberaverunt 
dicto Domino Ricardo Regi, in manibus suis 
propriis, et Johannes Rex Castell dictum sigillum 
cepit de manibus dicti domini, nostri Regis 
Ricardi, et illud liberat Nicole de camera ipsius 
domini Regis Ricardi custodiendum. Et post- 
modo dictusdominus Rex Ricardusmagnumsigillum 
liberavit prafato Episcopo cancellario suo.” That 
is, Edward died lst June. Richard took the Great 
Seal the next day, and had it delivered to Nicholas 
for safe custody, until, a few days afterwards, he 
delivered it to the Chancellor. He was not crowned 
until the following month. Now, here is the clear 
indisputable proof that the hereditary right to the 
crown was recognized in the strongest possible 
case, that of a mere child, and a grandchild, in 
preference to a wise, valiant, and popular prince of 
mature age. And to make the proof all the clearer 
and the stronger, this child at once, the very day after 
his grandfather’s death, exercised the most solemn 
act of sovereignty, and assumed to receive, and de- 
liver, and use the Great Seal of England. For on 
the 22nd June an instrument was executed by 
letters under his signet ; and so on, from day to 
day, although he was not crowned until the 16th 
July. A stronger, clearer proof of the establish- 
ment of hereditary right to the throne could not 
be adduced. 

And now 


I will show, that Richard II. 


as 


succeeded by hereditary right, so he was never 
deposed by Parliament, and that Parliament has 





declared his deposition invalid. In this respect 
his case resembles that of Edward II. Neither 
of these sovereigns was deposed by Parliament; 
in each case the sovereign was seized and deposed, 
and imprisoned by a faction in arms, and then by 
force of arms a pretended Parliament, chiefly 
composed of the rebels and their creatures, or 
dependents, professed to give a formal sanction to 
an act already perpetrated. And in each case the 
utter hollowness and invalidity of the pretended de- 
position was so flagrant that the usurpers of supreme 
authority did not feel secure until they had mur- 
dered the sovereign they had seized and imprisoned. 
All this was illustrated in the case of Edward IL ; 
it was equally illustrated in that of Richard II. 
In neither case was there the least approach or 
appearance of the course which would have been 
pursued had the Parliament or the people been the 
real authors of the movement, or the public good 
its object. Parliaments, in the reigns of both these 
sovereigns, were held frequently, nearly every year, 
and this fact alone shows that there was no neces- 
sity in either case for the rebellion, and that its 
motive was merely private and not public. In 
each instance the movement was made when Par- 
liament was not sitting, and it was made by force 
of arms ; instead of waiting for any action in Par- 
liament, the king was first seized and secluded by 
armed force, and then, by the terror of murder and 
the coercion of armed force, a pretended Parliament 
was convened to register the act already perpe- 
trated. In each instance this course was pursued 
from the very consciousness that a real Parliament, 
with any power of free action, would not have 
deposed the sovereign, but would have contented 
itself with removing, or impeaching, or censuring 
his ministers. In neither case, therefore, was there 
in the least any real sanction of Parliament. _ 

In the reign of Richard II. this was exemplified 
in the most remarkable manner. His reign had 
been so far constitutional, that Parliaments had 
been summoned almost every year. The power 
of the Commons was gradually increasing, and 
the responsibility of the king’s ministers to Par- 
liament was becoming more and more acknow- 
ledged. Suddenly five great peers appeared in 
arms with an overwhelming force, filled West- 
minster Hall with their creatures and dependents, 
and called it a Parliament ; seized and murdered 
some of the best and ablest men in the kingdom, 
who were in the king’s service ; and then, by the 
terror of armed force, usurped the whole power 
of the crown and Parliament. This was simply 
the triumph of force, without any real parlia- 
mentary sanction—it was in truth a reign of 
terror, and a state of tyranny. <A few years after- 
wards the king recovered his power, and it was 
exercised as before, with the full concurrence of 
Parliament, summoned regularly from year to year. 
And if there were anything irregular or improper 12 
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the acts of his ministers, the proper course to pursue 
was that taken in a subsequent reign in the case of 
Suffolk—that is, an impeachment. But, in point 
of fact, his ministers possessed the full confidence 
of Parliament. One of these was the Speaker of 
the Commons, and another, Scrope, a member of 
an illustrious family, was so highly esteemed that 
he was one of a select body of peers and commoners 
to whom, for certain purposes, Parliament delegated 
its powers out of session. 

Suddenly, in the king’s absence, one of the re- 
bellious peers, who had before usurped the royal 
power, appeared in arms, seized and murdered the 
king's ministers, and, by treachery, got the king’s 
person into his hands ; and then, by mere force, 
roceeded to depose him and to usurp the crown. 
What was there in all this but mere lawless 
violence? Henry did not profess, when he 
landed, to be desirous of more than to secure 
his own rights as a subject, and those rights Par- 
liament would have been very willing to secure. 
But he found the king abroad, and the realm 
unguarded, and he yielded to the temptation to 
seize the crown. He had a preponderant military 
force, and in those days whoever happered to 
secure that first was certain of success; he had 
taken the sovereign by surprise, and he took advan- 
tage of it. Parliament had nothing to do with it, 
for Parliament was not sitting, and he took care 
not to wait for it. He murdered the king’s 
ministers, seized the king’s person and imprisoned 
him, and thus virtually deposed him. And then, 
having got the supreme power by force of arms, he 
convened a Parliament composed chiefly of his 
creatures, and entirely under his control, and com- 
pelled them to sanction the act he had already 
perpetrated, and to acknowledge his claim to the 
crown in consequence of its pretended demise. 
Dr. Freeman says that “the assembly which in 
1399 deposed Richard II., though in some sort 
trregular, exercised the greatest of parliamentary 
powers,” that is in deposing him. He does not 
assert that it was a Parliament, but he represents 
that it was only irregular (as if murder and treason 
were only “ irregular”), and that it really deposed 
the sovereign. If it had done so, there would not 
have been the shadow of validity in its act ; for 
the power of deposition, if it existed, resided in 
Parliament, and there could be no Parliament 
without a king, and a king and Parliament equally 
at liberty ; for the freedom of action is of the 
essence of all acts, and is of the more importance 
Mm proportion to the importance of the act. A 
king imprisoned by force and arms, without the 
sanction of Parliament, implied the temporary 
supremacy of brute force, which deprived all acts 
done under it of any validity. Parliament had 

y solemnly affirmed, with the assent of 
Henry himself, that a Parliament could not be 
summoned except by the wish of a king at liberty 





(Rot. Parl., 21 Ric. II.); and when had Parlia- 
ment resolved that a subject might by force and 
arms seclude his sovereign and coerce Parliament ? 
Moreover, for any assembly to assume to depose a 
sovereign without hearing him, in his absence, and 
without any evidence except the accusations of his 
enemies, would have been a monstrous outrage 
upon justice. If, therefore, this “assembly” had 
deposed Richard, the act would have had no 
shadow or semblance of justice or validity. 

But they did nothing of the sort; nor was any 
Parliament really summoned by Henry, nor did he 
intend that there should be any, until he was 
already firmly seated on the throne by military 
force, without any popular or parliamentary sanction 
whatever. The facts are these, as recorded even 
by Henry’s own servile ministers, and which may 
be safely taken against him. A Parliament had 
been professedly summoned, in the name of Richard, 
for Tuesday, the 7th Oct., 1399. But to begin 
with, it was only professedly summoned, and was 
not really intended to meet and to act, for the king 
was confined in the Tower by Henry and his armed 
myrmidons, who had already murdered many of 
his friends without the least legal authority, or 
even a pretence of trial, so that a reign of terror 
was established under which no peer or commoner 
not predisposed to support the usurper durst have 
come to the pretended “ Parliament”; and the very 
essence of a Parliament—freedom—was wanting. 
And further, so conscious was the usurper of the 
absence of popular support, or the least chance of 
parliamentary sanction, that he durst not meet even 
this pretended packed Parliament, lest they should 
have disapproved of the daring crimes he con- 
templated, and so he resolved to anticipate their 
meeting, and depose his sovereign before they 
assembled, and without waiting for previous 
parliamentary sanction. This may be clearly 
collected even from the feigned, false, and garbled 
narrative of the matter drawn up by his servile 
scribes in the Roll of Parliament. For it there 
appears that the day before Parliament was to meet, 
the conspirators, that is, the two earls who had 
betrayed their sovereign, and two barons, adherents 
of Henry, with a brace of treacherous prelates and 
half-a-dozen servile lawyers, “ by the assent” (it is 
artfully said) of sundry of the lords (none of whom 
are named) “and other lords, gathered in council, 
appointed to execute the act hereunder written”; 
that is, the act of abdication. Thus it is revealed 
that these conspirators were actually appointed 
(i.e. by the usurper) the day before Parliament met, 
to execute an act of abdication which was not yet 
passed, but which it was resolved should pass, and 
which, by anticipation, it was resolved to execute. 
And this is how it was done. They went to the 
Tower, where the king was confined, and being under 
duress was, of course, incapable of any act involving 
consent, and they, being well aware of this, pre- 
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tended that he had already, “while he was at 
liberty” (thus betraying that he was not then at 
liberty), promised to resign his crown ; a falsehood 
as flagrant as it is absurd. And they then pro- 
ceeded to coerce him into a formal act of resigna- 
tion. There can be little doubt that it was by 
means of starvation ; for Archbishop Scrope records 
that in that way the poor king’s life was afterwards 
terminated. However that may be, no one in his 
senses will believe that King Richard, a prisoner 
in the Tower, did really and voluntarily resign his 
crown. For the present purpose, indeed, it is 
immaterial whether he did so or not ; for if he did, 
what becomes of the deposition by Parliament ! 
And if he did not, then why was he coerced into a 
resignation, if it was not from a persuasion that 
Parliament would not depose him? If there was 
any belief in a parliamentary power of deposition, 
or in the probability of its exercise, why not have 
waited till next day for its exercise, and why take 
the trouble of extorting a previous resignation ? 
Obviously there was either no belief in the power 
of Parliament to depose, or there was no belief that 
a free and real Parliament would have exercised 
the power. Therefore the meeting of Parliament 
was anticipated, and without any parliamentary 
sanction, by fraud or violence, or both, a pretended 
resignation was extorted, the very extorting of 
which destroys the whole theory of parliamentary 
power of deposition. Then, next day, when the 
pretended Parliament assembled, the renunciation 
thus extorted was read ; and then, with an incon- 
sistency of itself indicative of the fraud and trickery 
which marked the whole proceeding, the pretended 
Parliament, which was no Parliament at all, pro- 
ceeded to pretend to depose a king who had already, 
as they pretended, renounced and abandoned the 
crown. 

The pretended deposition of Richard was simply 
a form of usurpation effected by terror of military 
force. This is apparent even from the usurper’s 
own account of the matter as recorded by his own 
creatures on the Rolls of Parliament ; for there it 
appears that he again and again asserted the right 
of conquest. He professed that he would not, by 
way of conquest, take away any man’s right, “ ex- 
cept such as had been against the commonwealth,” 
i.e. against himself; and he distinctly asserted 
the right of conquest against the estates of the late 
king’s murdered ministers. He had it, indeed, 
entered om the Rolls a he took the crown with 
the assent of the peers, but he took care to terrify 
them into assent by at once degrading six of the 
mem peers whom he knew to be ‘attached to 

ichard, and confiscating their estates, and threat- 
ening them that if they adhered to Richard they 
should suffer the penalties of treason. 


pnt 


declared at the very time he assumed the crown, 
and is entered on the Roll on that d: Ly. 


Richard, 


referred to did adhere to 
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executed. It is manifest, therefore, that the assent 
of Parliament to the deposition was extorted at 
the time by military force. Resistance was again 
and again made by peers and prelates, and they 
only succumbed to superior force. As Mackintosh 
says, Henry had an irresistible army, and was 
“ master of Parliament.” 

The deposition of Richard was really an act of 
conquest ; and the right of conquest was openly, 
and in terms, asserted by the usurper, though he 
coupled it, as usurpers always have done, with the 
false pretence of a coerced election. It was only 
a step in Henry’s usurpation of the throne, and was 
no more the act of Parliament than the murder of 
Richard was. Both the deposition and the murder 
were really the acts of the usurper, and Parliament 
has solemnly denounced both these acts as equally 
flagitious and criminal. 

Parliament solemnly branded 
a usurper and a murderer; and 
has never been reversed, and remains at this 
moment on the Rolls, the final and deliberate 
judgment of Parliament. It is the more remark- 
able, because, on the accession of Henry VIL, who, 
as Mackintosh says, was head of the House of 
Lancaster, this attainder was allowed to remain 
unreversed. 

Thus then Parliament has solemnly denounced 
the deposition of Richard as an illegal and criminal 
act ; for his deposition and the usurpation of Henry 
were in effect one act, and Parliament, in con- 
demning the usurpation, in effect condemned the 
deposition. To declare, therefore, that Parliament 
deposed Richard is to contradict the most manifest 
and flagrant facts, and is to contradict the most 
solemn and emphatic declarations of Parliament 
itself. This equally disposes of Henry’s pretended 
election. 

After Richard’s deposition it is not pretended 
that any other king was deposed until the case of 
Charles I., but in the meantime many kings 
ascended the throne; and in my next I undertake 
to show that they owed their title either to here- 
ditary right or to force and violence, and in no 
instance to election. a ee 


Henry IV. as 
that attainder 





SHERIDAN’S PLAGIARISMS. 

There has recently come into my possession, by 
gift, a copy of Moore’s Life of Sheridan Long: 
mans, 1825), one of the first edition ; interesting 
especially in this, that it was the copy presented 
to his wife by the author, and used subsequently 
| for his own reference, as shown by the frequent 
pencil notes in his handwriting. It came to me 
through an old friend, recently deceased (an oc 
| casional contributor to ey & Q.”), who was, I 
| believe, as the nephew of Mrs. Moore, the last 
| surviving connexion of ‘a British Anacreon. 
In a fly-leaf of this volume Moore has written 
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“see page 227 for a curious instance of Sheridan’s 
lagiarisms”; and to the page named I find 
pinned a MS. letter from a young military officer, 
stationed in the West Indies, pointing out the said 
plagiarism, which is connected with what Moore 
in his text calls “A Drama without a name, writ- 
ten evidently in haste, and with scarce any 
correction.” One of the characters has this song 
entrusted to him :— 


“ Oh yield, fair lids, the treasures of my heart, 
Release those beams, that make this mansion bright; 
From her sweet sense, Slumber, tho’ sweet thou art, 
Begone, and give the air she breathes in light. 


Or while, oh Sleep, thou dost those glances hide, 
Let rosy slumbers still around her play, 

Sweet as the cherub Innocence enjoy’d, 
When in thy lap, new-born, in smiles he lay. 


And thou, oh Dream, that cam’st her sleep to cheer, 
Oh take my shape and play a lover's part ; 

Kiss her from me, and whisper in her ear, 
Till her eyes shine, ‘tis night within my heart.” 


The lieutenant’s letter to$Moore runs thus :— 


“ Demerara, March 7th, 1826. 
“Sir,— Having occasion during the perusal of your very 
admirable Life of Sheridan to refer to the Arcadia of 
Sir Philip Sidney, I was much struck by the great simili- 
tude between one of the sonnets it contains and the un- 
finished song of Sheridan’s, given at page 225 of your 
work. The sonnet I allude to occurs in the 3rd Book of 
that beautiful Pastoral Romance, and is as follows :— 
Look up, fair lids, the treasure of my heart, 
Preserve those beams, this age’s ouly light, 
To her sweet sense, sweet sleep, some ease impart, 
Her sense too weak to bear her spirit’s might, 
And while, O sleep, thou closest up her sight, 
Her sight, where love did forge his fairest dart, 
O harbour all her parts in easeful plight : 
Let no strange dream make her fair body start. 
But [if !] O dream, if thou wilt not depart 
In this rare subject from thy common right, 
But wilt thy self in such a seat delight, 
Take then my shape and play a lover’s part, 
Kiss her from me, and say unto her sprite 
Till her eyes shine I live in darkest night.’ 


“The resemblance it will be immediately perceived is 
far too close to have arisen fortuitously ; in fact Sheridan 
appears to have merely deprived it of the form of the 
sounet by the omission of a few lines, and the alteration 
of others; and the observation, if in no other way 
valuable, is at least curious as indicating the peculiar 
track of his reading. 

“Allow me to s«pologize for the liberty which as a 
stranger I have thus taken, and to subscribe myself, with 
great respect and admiration, 

“Sir, your most obed* humb' serv’, 
“J.C. Smirsx, 
“ Lieut. 27 Reg*.” 
_ The subaltern makes out the charge, and Moore 
in his fly-leaf note admits it ; but not the least 
curious part of the case is the biographer’s own 
printed foot-note at page 225 upon the song itself :-— 

“I have taken the liberty here of supplying a few 
rhymes and words that are wanting in the original copy 
of the song. The last line of all runs thus in the manu- 
script :— 


‘Till her eye shines I live in darkest night,’ 








which, not rhyming as it ought, I bave ventured to alter 
as above.” 

So Sheridan’s line was actually with a very 
slight alteration identical with Sidney’s ; and if the 
other “few rhymes and words” supplemented by 
Moore were known, a further confirmation would 
be probably afforded of this little weakness in the 
great man whose die Nature broke in moulding 
him. v7.2 

Shinfield Grove. 


Nores on THE “Srory or GENESIS AND 
Exopvs,” edited by R. Morris. (Early English 
Text Society.)—“ Aglen” is, I think, Dan. agle, 
waggle, waver, not “ become weak, foolish ; Ang.- 
Sax. eqlan would be eilen in St. Gen. and Exod. 

The reading of the MS. “ bitoueren,” 1. 2962, 
altered to “ bitoernen,” and identified with biturnen 
turn), may be right, = bitéveren, O. Dutch beté- 
veren, O. H. Germ. bizowberon (fascinare), though 
bitéveren would better suit the O. Engl. sound 
system. 

” “Blessede”—bleschede, extinguished, not “turned 
aside, ceased.” 

“ Blod,” blood, does not mean “ woman,” though 
it is used figuratively for a being provided with 
blood ; nor is it “of the common gender” (Notes, 
p. 141), but a neuter: “Sat faire blod,” 1. 1192, is 
an expression like the Germ. “dasz junge blut,” or 
the Lat. “ regius sanguis.” 

“Dole” is, I think, —dalc, pin, tongue of a 
buckle, an excrescence in the shape of a pin, not 
“wound” (A.-Sax. dolg), “ulcer”; see my Dic- 
tionary, second edition, p. 119. 

“ BRilden” seems to be — élden, or elden, O. Icel. 
elda, ignem accendere, make a fire, not “ailing, 
sick”; emp. the provincial elding, etlding (fuel). 

“Elten” is O. Icel. elta, elt, knead, not “ old, 
aged.” Prine 

“ FleiSing” may be a corruption of flérSing, 
from 0. Icel. flarSa; fliten cannot be compared, 
nor “ fleathe” in Shoreham, which is a misprint 
for flea pe (flay thee). 

“ Grusnede,” rendered gratuitously by “groaned,” 

is probably a mistake for grufnedc, which may be 
derived from O. Icel. gréfa (bage sig ned, se in- 
clinare) ; at all events it is not to be compared 
with O. Dutch grijsen, grijnsen (ringere), or with 
Germ. grausen (horrere), least of all, with Germ. 
grunzen, Which is O. Engl. grunten. 
” “Lay” is not “another form of law,” but, in all 
probability, the O. French lei: the modern Engl 
law is O. Engl. lage, A.-Sax. lagu; lay would 
require an A,-Sax. leg, leg, which is not found, 
except in the compound orleg, orleg (fatum). 

“Loar” does not mean “loss,” but “lore,” doc- 
trina ; oa represents 6 = 4, emp. loac = lée, lac. 

“ Ref” =hreof, scaber, asper, not rif, which, 
besides, means “ largus,” not “loud.” 

“Ren” seems to be —renne (run, cursus), formed 
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from rinnen (currere), as bren, brenne (burn, in- 
cendium), from brinnen (uri): to connect it with 
A.-Sax. rain, O. Engl. rine, is against all the rules 
of phonology, and the rendering “ story, discourse,” 
is, therefore, invalid. 

“Sene” is no participle, but an adjective, visi- 
bilis, manifestus, Dictionary, p. 436; the participle 
sesen, Dictionary, p- 437. 

“Sile” (ryming with spile), not “an error for 
unsile, unsele, misery,” but sele, provine. Engl. 
(in Suffolk) seal, seel, epiredium, see Dictionary, 
p. 435; sél (A.-Sax. sel) has ¢ long (which is never 
changed to 7 short), and means opportunity, season, 
in St. Gen. and Ezod.; felicity is expressed by 
sélSe, and infelicity, misfortune, by wnsél8e, 1. 3026. 

“Skiuden,” probably schéuden, scheowden, 
pret. of scheowen, shy, shew, skew, eschew, devitare, 
Dictionary, p. 425; certainly not = shifteden; 
shifted occurs |. 1732. 

“Spile” (ryming with sile) could not be com- 
pared with A.-Sax. epild, “ destruction, corruption,” 
if such a word existed, therefore the explanation 
“ravage” is invalid ; it is apparently = O. Icel., 
O. L. Germ., O. H. Germ. spil, O. Fris. spil, spel, 
ludus; cmp. Germ. menschen spil, multitude of 
men. 

“eden” does not mean 
nations. 

“Unswac” cannot be deduced from A.-Sax. 
specc, ador, sapor, because it is an adjective ; it 
might, at best, be of the same root: but there is 
in O. Dutch swack, and M. H. Germ. swach, an 
adjective of the form requisite, and the meaning 
of which, “ debilis,” does not ill suit either. Instead 
of swac, |. 1528, the editor would read wac, as in 
l, 1197, but it seems more probable that wac 
stands for swac, emp. O. Dutch wack — swack ; 
however it may be, wac is not to be compared 
with A.-Sax. pide (weak), which in St. Gen. and 
Exod. is wooc. F. H. SrrRaTMANN. 

Krefeld. 


of sén, seon is sewen 


“ deeds,” but peoples, 


Errtaru.—T he Spectator lately gave the follow- 
ing from Lillington Church, Dorset, on the grave 
of a man named Cole, date 1669 :— 

“ Reader, you have within this grave 

A Cole rakt up in dust. 

His courteous Fate saw it was late, 
And that to bed he must. 

So all was swept up, to be kept 
Alive until the day 

The Trump should blow it up, andshow 
The Cole but sleeping lay. 

Then do not doubt the Cole’s not out 
Though it in ashes lies, 

That little spark now in the dark 
Will like the Phoenix rise.” 

Cyril. 


Op JocosE Srm1tes.—Some rare good ones can, 
I doubt not, be produced by the readers of “N.&Q.” 
Here is one from Topsell’s Hist. of Serpents, p. 723: 
“ They also say, that... 


if a Man cut off a foot of a 





Frog as he swims in the water, and binde the same to one 
that hath the Gout, it will cure him. And this is as true 
as a shoulder of Mutton worn in ones Hat healeth the 
Tooth-ach.” 

F. J. F. 


Arms or Huncary.— 

“The arms of Hungary symbolize the country; one 
half of the shield shows the four principal rivers, the 
Danube, the Theiss, Drave, and Save; the other half 
three mountains, the Tatra, Fatra, and Matra, surmounted 
by the double cross, the emblem of the Apostolic King of 
Hungary.” — Times, Oct. 16, 1873. 

J. MANvet. 


Newcastle-upon Tyne. 


“ Martiauis Epier.,” xu. 75 (Grues).— 
“ Turbabis versus, nec litera tota volabit, 
Unam perdideris si Palamedis avem.” 
This seems to me to have been scarcely quite 
understood by commentators. It consists of sixty- 
three letters ; which, divided by three, give twenty- 
one. Thus, Martial probably wrote them to a 
friend in three lines, disposed in the form of 
the Greek letter A, which was considered to repre- 
sent the flight of cranes in their migration ; which 
are said to have suggested to Palamedes the forms 
of certain Greek characters. SB. 2 2 


DonsILLa, A Curist1AN Name.—On October 
12th, ¥873, was baptised, at Bobbington, Stafford- 
shire, Donsilla, the daughter of William and Eliza 
Scriven. CuTHBERT BEDE. 


Curious BaptismaL Name.—“ Shepherdess” 
Speedy. Tyne Mercury, Nov. 3, 1829. 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Henri Quatre, His Oprnton.—In an address 
to the Parliament, Henri said: “ Ou la nécessité 
est, il ne sert de rien de consulter; les conseils des 
choses impossibles ne sont que souhaits perdus.” 

Ratpu N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


CERVANTES AND SHAKSPEARE.—Did Cervantes 
die before Shakspeare ; and if so, how many days! 
According to Navarrete, in his Vida de Cervantes, 
ye with the Baudry edition of Don Quixote, 

aris, 1840, p. 104-5, Dr. Bowles, the commen- 
tator of Cervantes, remarks that Shakspeare and 
Cervantes died on the same day, namely, the 23rd 
of April, 1616. Now, in a note, p. 86, to The 
Spanish Drama (Lewes, Lond., 1846), I find these 
words :— 

“Mr. Louis Viardot has rectified this by shewing that 
the new style was adopted earlier in England than in 
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Spain; consequently Shakespeare survived Cervantez 
twelve days.” 

But Ford, in his Handbook for Travellers in 
Spain (Lond., 1845, p. 316), says :— 

“Cervantes and Shakespeare died nominally on the 
same day. Pellicer says on the 23rd of April, 1616; but 
it must always be remembered, in comparing Spanish 
dates with English, that dates apparently the same are 
not so in reality. The Gregorian calendar was adopted 
in Spain in 1852, in England in 1751. We must, there- 
fore, make an allowance between the old and the new 
style, and add to the English date in order to obtain the 
true corresponding Spanish date previously to 1751, ten 
days up to 1699, and eleven afterwards.” 

Dr. Bowles and Navarrete are both clearly in 
error, and Viardot, if I mistake not, is equally so, 
in stating that the new style was adopted in Eng- 
land before it was in Spain ; for were such the 
case, would not Cervantes have survived Shak- 
speare? And is not Lewes wrong in making 
Shakspeare survive Cervantes twelve days, and 
Ford right in saying ten days? J. R. 


Mommocky-pan.—A lady residing at Malvern 
mentioned to me the other day that, wanting to 
engage a female servant, she was asked by the 
person seeking her place, whether a Mommocky- 
pan was kept in the kitchen,—which implied that 
in several places where the girl had lived, a 
B2 Mommocky-pan ” was kept. Now, Mommocks 
is a vulgar term given to broken fragments of any- 
thing ; but generally understood of victuals. So 
that a pan devoted to mommocks would contain 
various fragments (not all, perhaps, of an edible 
nature) that might be used up again in some way, 
or sold to the rag and bone man. I should like to 
know if this repository for omnium bears the 
name mentioned in the servants’ hall generally, or 
is only locally applied. It is opposed to the waste- 
paper basket, as containing things not to be de- 
stroyed, but worked up again. Such a repository, 
under a better name, might be useful to a literary 
man, for containing things of a fragmentary nature 
not at once digestible, or ideas to be used possibly 
at a future time. Epwin Less, F.L.S. 

Worcester. 


“Léper man”: “Sonper MAN.”—In the Story 
of Genesis and Exodus, which is supposed to have 
been written in Suffolk, about a.p. 1250, we find 
léder man for lédes man (loadsman, pilot), and 


sonder man for sondes man (messenger). Are 
similar expressions still in use in the said county, 
or anywhere else ? F. H. Sr. 


“TALENTED.”—John Sterling, in his Life by 
Carlyle, writes thus :— : 
. ““*Talented,’ a mere newspaper and husting word, 
invented, I believe, by O'Connell.” 

Is this so? Ciericus Rusticvs. 


CHARLEMAGNE TO JoscELINE ELEVENTH EARL 
or NorrHumpBertanp. — Will HERMENTRUDE 


kindly give me the descents between the above- 

named? I am amusing myself with tracing my 

own lineage through the three great northern houses 

of Percy, Neville, and Clifford, and wish to be 

correct. R. W. Drxon. 
Seaton-Carew, Durham. 


Po.tycamy.—In a speech of Lord Selborne’s, 
against marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and 
which has been widely circulated, is the following 
sentence :— 

“Opinions have been forcibly expressed by some in 
favour of polygamy, and one author, not a bishop indeed, 
but a popular clergyman, and the brother of a bishop in 
the flast century, has traced many of the present evils 
which trouble us to its prohibition in this country.” 

Who was this clergyman, and what was the title 
of his book? What other modern authors have 
written in favour of polygamy ? F. H. M. 


Burtwoman.—This is a local word; is it con- 
fined to Plymouth and its neighbourhood? Kneel- 
ing cushions, or hassocks, are there called butts; 
and buttwoman is the euphemistic name for the 
woman who cleans a church, keeps it in order, and 
attends, by way of pew-opener, at marriages and 
funerals. 

Such a woman is officially attached to certain of 
the Plymouth churches; ¢.g., to St. George’s, 
East Stonehouse, where she has “from time im- 
memorial” (as I am told) received a fee for every 
marriage and funeral. It may be worth adding, 
that in Shropshire a kneeling cushion or hassock 
is called a boss. A. J. Munsy. 

Temple. 


Tue Lapies’ Cuarity-Scuoor at HiGHGAaTE.— 
Is this institution still in existence! I have lately 
picked up a duodecimo volume (title-page and 
plates wanting), the early portion of which is 
occupied with begging-letters, ostensibly from the 
scholars, praying for “a good gob of money, for 
meat, drink, and cloaths, and for the Charity-Hous¢ 
Stick.” What is the meaning of this last term ? 

M. D. 

We must refer our querist to two interesting articles 
on William Blake and the Highgate School in “ N & Q.,” 
1* 8. viii. 69,435. In the article at the first reference 
the writer speaks of ‘‘charity-school sticks” as 

=‘ cajolling addresses.”’] 

CATALOGUE OF THE LipraRy OF Ropert Bor- 
TON, AUTHOR OF THE “ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.” 
— Burton bequeathed by will his books to the Bod- 
leian Library. A catalogue of one hundred of 
these volumes, which were at the time thought the 
most deserving of notice, is enrolled among the 
lists of presents. Somewhere or other there exists, 
or did exist recently, a manuscript, professing to 
be a catalogue of the whole collection. Can any 
one tell me where it is? About twenty years ago 
I met with an entry of it in a catalogue, but 
whether the catalogue of a library or of an auction 
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sale, I cannot call to mind. I have searched for it 
without effect, in the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, and several other places. 
Epwarp PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Crorn or State.”—(Vide Froude, History of 
England, x. p. 396; of Queen Mary Stuart in 
captivity) :—“ In some respects her position was 
better, for she was still called a Queen, and was 
allowed her Cloth of State.” What is the meaning 
of the expression ? 

“Tue Inreccecrva, Lire.” By P. G. 
Hamerton,— What is the city mentioned in the 
last page of this interesting book? It is alluded 
to as the rival of Rome; and its baths, aqueducts, 
and pyramid, are named. Is it Arles? 

PELAGIUS. 


Lawyers in ParuiAMent.—Did the possession 
of a seat in the House of Commons ever disqualify 
a lawyer from the practice of his profession? If 
not, what is the meaning of the following note, pre- 
fixed to the detailed report of the seventh day of 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, on March 6, 1710 7— 

“Sir Simon Harcourt, having been returned member 
ef the Honourable House of Commons for Cardigan, Dr. 
Sacheverell was thereby deprived of his further Assist- 
ance ; so that on the 6th of March, the other Gentlemen 
that were his Counsel, spoke only in his Defence.” 

J. Cuartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Tuomas Fuiuer As A TRANSLATOR OF UssHER’s 
“ AnnALES.”—I shall be glad if any one familiar 
with Ussher’s life and works could kindly throw 
any light upon the following entry, which is taken 
from the Stationers’ Hall Registers under date of 
2ist August, 1647 :— 

“ Mr. Stafford (the ‘Stationer’ or Publisher]: Entered 
for his copie vnder the hands of Mr. [John] Downham 
{the Licenser] and Mr. Latham war:|-den]. The 
Chronicle of the Bible, in 7 severall books, written by 
James Ushor, Primate, &c. Translated out of the Latin 
by Tho: Fuller, Bin D. vj*.” 

This Fuller is, without question, the author of 
the Church History, in which work Ussher gave his 
friend ready assistance. The latter acknowledges 
his gratitude and obligations to Ussher in a Latin 
Dedication, in his Hist. Univ. Camb. ; and often 
elsewhere mentions his “‘ engagements” with him. 
The connexion of Ussher with Fuller, as his trans- 
lator, has, I believe, not hitherto been suspected. 

Joun Eeuinetron Barney. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


ArcusisHor Bottoy. — What relationship, if 
any, existed between The Most Rev. Theophilus 
Bolton, Archbishop of Cashel; The Very Rev. 
William Bolton, Dean of Ross, 1630, described as 
“an ancient and painful preacher ; The Very Rev. 
John Bolton, Dean of Derry, 1699, who built the 
old Deanery House ; The Very Rev. Hugh Bolton, 


| By BE. H. 








Dean of Waterford, 1723? Did any of them bear 
the following arms : argent, on a bend gules, three 
lions heads or ? ARMIGER. 


DIALOGUE BETWIXT CHARON AND ConrTENTION. 
—In a little poetical tract, of which I have never 
seen a second copy, entitled Cogitations upon 
Death; or, the Mirrour of Man’s Misery, &c., 
Edin., printed in the year 1688, is found “A 
Dialogue betwixt Charon (i.¢., the ferryman of 
Hell) and Contention. To the tune of Through 
and Through the Rainy Bow” :— 

* Contention. 
Have o’re, have o’re the Stygian, 
Charon, why dost thou stay man ! 
Quickly prepare thy sails and oares 
And make no more delay man : 
Thy ferrie-boat is now on float 
Through favour of the tyde man ; 
Therefore make haste to have me placed 
Upon yon yonder side man. 
Charon. 
Who’s there that calls and makes such braw!s 
Because that I do tarrie, 
I will not come till I see some 
To be a fraught to carrie : 
For I am old, both stiff and cold, 
Besides the sea’s so ragious, 
And I suppose for one alone 
A two pence is small wages. 
Céntention. 
It’s idle chat that thou dost prate, 
Behold, I have a groat man, 
May serve to be a double fee, 
For rowing of thy boat man ; 
Besides I send, as is well kend, 
Though thou esteem it nought man, 
Of souls each year a thousand near, 
And thou receives their fraught man. 
Charon,” dc. 
Here the printer says, 

“ Any person who hath any more of those Verses, which 
was an excellent good Ballant 50 years ago, let them send 
them to my hands in writ whereby they may be printed 
and published.” 

May I prefer the same request to the readers of 
“x. & @” A. G. 


“A Brief View of the Great Sufferings and Living 
Testimonies of the True and Constant Martyrs,” Xc. 
[No date or place of publication given, but it 
is stated to be “ Published for General Service.”] 

“ A Christian Plea against Persecution for the Cause 
of Conscience,” &c. |No date or place of publication 
given, but it is stated to be “ Printed and Published for 
the Service of Truth.’’] 

Wanted the authors UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Lavy Jayne Covert, of Pepper Harrow, neal 
Godalming, Surrey.—Particulars wanted oi the 
family, &e., of this lady, who was living in 108", 


being then addressed as “ right worshipful.” 
J. E. Barcey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 
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Tue Cierey or THE CuuRCH oF Rome.—At 
what date did they adopt their present custom of 
shaving the entire face! Before the Reformation 


they wore long flowing beards. In a beautiful 
volume, Vide Poemata, Ox., 1722, there is an en- 
grayed vignette of Pope Leo X. close shaven ; 
there is also one of Clem. VII. with a long dark 
beard. The same volume has a vignette portrait 
of the Dauphin, son of Francis L, who was im- 
prisoned in Spain, and died young. The original 
picture was brought to England some years ago. 


S. T. P. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE Forum Romanvum.—lI 
want information respecting some very fine sculp- 
tured slabs of marble recently discovered in the 
Forum Romanum, not far from the Arch of 
Severus. The peculiarity of these slabs is that 
they are sculptured on both sides. P. 


Tuomas Bors, or GopmEersHAM, Kent.—He 
married, in 1695, a daughter of T. Friend. Wanted 
his connexion, if any, with the pedigree recorded 
in 1611. W. M. H. C. 


Cato, A Famrty Namwe.—In this part of Oxford- 
shire there are families, of the labouring class, 
named Cato. What is the derivation of the name ? 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Lorp’s Prayer, Royau anp ReEpveiicay.— 
In the Broad Stone of Honour (ed. 1823, p. 334, 
n.) it is stated that “ the independents of England” 
altered the Lord’s Prayer, substituting “ Thy 
commonwealth come” for “Thy kingdom come.” 
Is this true, and where are particulars to be found 
about it ? LYTTELTON. 


Replies. 
VAGARIES OF SPELLING. 
(4° S. xii. 224, 289, 369.) 

It is a not un-noteworthy circumstance that 
Mr. Picton and Lorp Lytretroy, in their com- 
munications on this subject, both made in the 
conservative (orthographical) interest, when citing 
my own “astonishing work” (as Lorp LyTTe.Ton, 
perhaps, rightly terms it), the Phonetic News, 
neither of them wrote the title thus. in our usual 
spelling, but each used a different spelling, entirely 
of his own coinage, and differing altogether from 
that which I, its literary godfather, myself, used 
as its title. The first writes Fonetic Nuz, the 
second Fonetik Nuz, whereas, as nearly as accessible 





types will allow me to print, I had “ Fwnetic Nyz.” | 
The k of Lorp Lytre.ton was excluded from my 
alphabet, the o and u of both writers were used, 
but in as distinctly different senses, as w 0, ev v in 
Greek. For myself, when writing in ordinary | 
spelling, I use the ordinary spelling, and do not | 
indulge in such “vagaries” as the above. I sup- | 





pose both object to the frantic fancy (why not, as 
erst, phrenetek phantasie ?) of the initial F. Sodo 
I, when using ordinary spelling; so do I, more 
especially, when “unus et alter assuitur pannus,” 
and a system is reduced to a patch-work. 

The last successful innovation in English ortho- 
graphy—would I could discover its author !—took 
place towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
when the two sounds of ¢ were discriminated as ee, 
ea, and the two sounds of o as 00, oa. We retain 
the spelling, but, at least in the case of ea, we have 
disused the pronunciation, and laugh at our Irish 
friends for pronouncing this combination in the 
manner habitual to a cavalier of the Court of 
Charles I. Our spelling has become a system of 
symbolisation, independent of sound, and, as 
Chinese, when spoken words fail them, can write 
their character in the air, so we can refer the various 
spoken or written forms which a word underwent, 
or retains, to one single form. We can say that 
BRIGHT is Anglo-Saxon bryht, berht, bearht, beorht, 
or Scotch bricht, and that BRIGHT is pronownced 
(some people are bold enough to say mis-pro- 
nounced) brekht in Scotland, and breet in Yorkshire. 
This is decidedly useful. It gives us a mechanical 
means of classifying words in a dictionary, when- 
ever words have a recognized orthographical form 
at present, and Herbert Coleridge in his Glossarial 
Index (1859) adopted that principle, to which I 
assent entirely. Alter our present spelling in de- 
tail, and you destroy its sole merit. I have an 
intense dislike to honor, favor, humor (minus %), 
emperour (plus u), finisht, announct, rymes (minus 
h), and so on. I have “given in” to draft for 
draught, but have not reached laft fox laughed, and 
so on. In my present attempts to discover, un- 
cover, recover, or re-cover (I don’t know exactly 
what is the proper term,) dialectal pronunciation, 
I have found that the most difficult “cover” to 


remove is received spelling, and the most difficult 
| 


“cover” to put on is scientific spelling. I lately 
got a specimen of pronunciation, in which five-sixths 
of the words were in received spelling. Perhaps 
the writer, like the veiled prophet of Khorassan, 
was afraid to lift the screen which hid what he felt 
to be a native ugliness. Another friend objected 
to a certain dialectal writer that he gave mis-pro- 
nunciations rather than words, and accordingly 
wrote words himself which he was unable to pro- 
nounce to me. 

What is the meaning of writing! to convey 
theories of descent, or to convey existent significant 
sounds? If the former had been the principle, why 
do not Italians, Spanish, and French, all write 


| words in Latin which are of known Latin origin. 


Solventur risu tabule! But if the principle of 
descent had alone been dominant, how should we 
know of any descent? How would the states of a 
word (so-called) at different times be recognizable ? 
I ask the question feelingly, for many years of my 
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life have been sacrificed to recovering the forms of 
words which our orthography had disguised. We 
don’t know what the English language is by being 
able to pass the Civil Service Commissioners’ 
examinatiofis in orthography, where three mistakes 
pluck. We must know, or have at least a tolerably 
definite notion of, the sounds attached to their 
symbols, when the writers read them out (I go on 
the theory that old writers were not ALL deafmutes 
who only conversed by sight,) by our ancestors, 
and the sounds now so attached by our contem- 
poraries, both in their own native localities. For 
this purpose our present crystallisation of scribal 
laxity, and scholastic pedantry, and printers’ ne- 
cessity, known as English orthography, is totally 
insufficient. But for the purpose of writing about 
it, and grouping the results under heads, it is, in 
the present state of our education, invaluable. 
Deprecating the slightest change in orthography 
in the direction of hazardous etymology, or pictorial 
idiosyncratical proclivities, or asystematic system- 
atisation, or scholastic facilitation, or any other 
under the sun, I see the absolute necessity for 
scientific orthography, and for a systematic study 
of phonetic relations, if we would understand the 
genesis, development, and inter-relations of lan- 
guage and languages. The ignorance which exists 
on this subject in the highest quarters of linguistry 
is at present simply disastrous. The ordinary man 
confuses language with spelling, and thinks that an 
alteration of the latter implies a change of the 
former! I speak from bitter experience. Cannot 
they recollect with Burns, slightly adapted, “ The 
letter’s but the guinea stamp, a word’s a word for 





a’ that”? I bave read and re-read Mr. Picron’s 
last paragraph on p. 371, col. 1, and cannot put 
any meaning into it, if spelling is not to be changed. 
Pronouncing dictionaries in the last hundred years 
(Buchanan, 1760, the oldest I know) have 
familiarized us with the idea of a double ortho- 


18 





graphy—one hieroglyphical (noli me tangere /) and 
the other scientific. Let me conclude with the | 
words of a very eminent man, Prof. Donders of 
Utrecht, who, writing in a language which has | 
recently changed (I doubt whether it has greatly | 
improved) its orthography, and which, as it would | 
be literally Dutch to most readers, I take the 
liberty of translating (recommending all who can 
to read the original tract of twenty-four pages), 
says, in words to which I, heresiarch in orthography 
as I have been held to be, heartily subscribe :— 


“The knowledge of the mechanism and nature of 
speech-sounds preserves them for posterity, and is the 
foundation of a phonetic system of writing, which is less 
adapted for ordinary use, but is of priceless value for 
writing down newly heard languages, and indispensable 
for comparative philology.” 

“ De kennis van ’t mechanisme en den aard der spraak- 
klanken bewaart ze voor het nageschlacht, en is de 
grondslag eener phonetische schrijfwijs, die voor’t gewone 
gebruik minder doelmatig, maar bij het opschrijven van 





| le ven dwell 9 left Creed, 745 


nieuw gehoorde talen van onschatbare waarde en yoor 
vergelijkende taalstudie onontbeerlijk is.” — Concluding 
words of De physiologie der Spraakklanken in het 
bijzonder van die der niederlandsche taal geschetst door 
F. C. Donders, Utrecht, 1870. 

Asa Parthian arrow I would simply remind your 
readers that our English dialects are among those 
for which phonetic orthography is here said to be 
“ of priceless value.” ALEXANDER J. ELLs, 

25, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 


Julius Charles Hare somewhere uses words to 
this effect :—“ Dulness is relative ; it may be in 
the reader : it may be in the writer.” 

Mr. Picron’s consecutive paragraphs, “ Amongst 
other arguments,” &c., “ If any one will read,” &c. 
(p. 370), have recalled the above to my memory. 
As far as I see my way, blessed (cursed), and blest 
curst), both exist, the latter “ colloquial,” the 
former “ solemn and dignified.” But whether the 
monosyllabic and dissyllabic forms are to be spelt 
alike or differently, this I do not see. If alike, 
Coleridge’s undignified (?) form is as the poet or his 
printer spelt it. If differently, seeing that it 
rhymes with wept (which your general readers ought 
to have been told) stept is the form. 

But it seems to me that the coexistence of two 
forms in pronuntiation isa strong argument in favour 
of the use of two forms in spelling. If I can utter 
the sounds, ¢. gy. “ impresséd, imprest,” why should 
not that, which my speech distinctly conveys to the 
ear, be as distinctly conveyed by my pen to the 
eye! 

Mr. Picron has “read over carefully Arch- 
deacon Hare’s article.” I fear he has not with equal 
care re ad over Pi rs Plo ghman, when he says that 
he cannot in him “find a trace of the contracted 
form.” I open the Glossary in T. Wright's edition, 
and find of kepen the preterite form kept-en; of 
kissen, kiste; of gare, garte (gart) ; of gird n, girte; 
of lepe n, lepte : of leven (leave), lafte 14426) ; of 
. of shape n, sh apte; 
of shende n, shente: of slepe n, slepte _ 

Mr. Picton again says, “the preterite in -ed is 
essentially a Low German form,” and “ we English 
are Low Germans.” Granting the latter, I ask is 
the A.S.—our immediate progenitor because our 
parent language—confined to the form -ode, or has 
it not besides -de, and also -te. “ Pedantic inno- 
vation” seems on this point to call for an answer 
or an apology. - 

Mr. Picron moreover “naturally asks, cut bono? 
“What is to be gained by” the desire “ to obli- 
terate those features of our language which are 
the distinctive marks of our origin and kindred!” 


* Chaucer has from “wend” the preterite “went.” 
I do not know whether went=gone has hitherto been 
noticed in Dictionary, Glossary, or Grammar. I give the 
only example that I have seen. “It is not to be 80 


rigidly taken, as if he had never went out of town.”— 
Bentley, Phalaris, p. 49. 
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I crave leave to answer his question not in his but 
in its own authorised meaning, that it is for the 
good of the public, if not all at least such as are 
Filling to be led out from the bypaths of error into 
the highways of truth. 

I have one other remark. Lorv Lytretron’s 

rting kick” given by “ the two eminent men” 
(Bishop Thirlwall and Hare) “ in the preface to one 
of their works: which, I forget” I think I can 
verify. The Bishop in the Advertisement to his 
immortal History of Greece, dated 1835, when the 
aspirations of “sanguine youth” we may well 
believe had become the settled convictions of 
matured manhood, says what follows :— 

“Some readers may remark that the system of ortho- 
graphy which he here follows is widely different from 
the one adopted in another work to which his name is 
annexed, and it may be inferred that he thinks that 
which he now uses the best. To prevent such an im- 
putation, he desires it should be known that he looks upon 
the established system, if an accidental custom may be so 
called, as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance 
and chance, equally repugnant to good taste and to 
common sense. But he is aware that the public—perhaps 
to show foreigners that we do not live under the des- 
potism of an academy—clings to these anomalies with a 
tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and is jealous of 
all encroachment on ground consecrated by prescription 
to the free play of blind caprice. 

As many of your readers can hardly be supposed 
to possess this masterly work, I make no apology 
for sending the above extract. 

CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

“RHYME,” 
(4 §. xii. 389.) 

The question about the spelling of this word is one 
of those that continually recurs. We are used to 
many strange things in English spelling, but the 
modern absurdity of introducing an h into rhyme is 
alittle too much, and hence any one who has studied 
our language naturally writes rime as a matter of 
course. It is — by etymology, and by the 
use of all the languages in Europe that have the 
word. It is the A.S. rim, Old Eng. rime or ryme, 
French rime, Italian and. Spanish rima, German 
reim, Dutch rijm, Swedish and Danish rim, Ice- 
landic réma, &e. The spelling rime occurs in the 
romances or lays of Havelok, Horn, and Octovian; 
in the poems of Chaucer, Lidgate, Hoccleve, Skel- 
ton, &c. ; also in the Ormulum, and indeed every 
other old English monument wherein the word 
occurs at all. Or, to take later instances, it is the 
spelling of Shakspeare and Milton. Examples : 
“Thou, thou, ly — sr, thou hast given her rimes;’ 
Mid. Nt. Dr., “T can finde no rime to Ladie, 
but babie, an tees rime”; Much Ado, v. 2; 

“What ? a Speaker ris a a prater, a Ryme is but 
a Ballad”; Henry V.,v.2. All these I take, of 
course, from the first folio edition. Milton’s Pre- 


face to P aradise Lost begins thus : “The Measure 


is English Heroic Verse, without Rime.” Or, to 
take a much later example, we find in Tyrwhitt’s 
Essay on the Versification of Chaucer, as usually 
printed, the sentence: “These instances are all 
taken from the Riming syllables.” The question 
is really the other way, viz., who began the spelling 
rhyme, and why? To the former of these ques- 
tions the answer is that no example can be found 
(I have often searched) older than about a.p. 1550; 
and the examples from Shakspeare and Milton 
shew that it was a long while before the innovation 
was patronised by the printers. Its introduction 
was probably due to a false etymology, from a 
supposed connexion between rime (a true English 
word) and rhythm (a word merely borrowed from 
the Greek). Its prevalence is no doubt due to the 
same cause, viz., that Englishmen know a great 
deal more about Latin and Greek than about the 
history of their own language. Many a man 
knows all about the minutest points of Latin or 
Greek scholarship, and yet cannot read six con- 
secutive lines of Chaucer. It thus appears that 
the printing of rime or ryme for the innovating 
“rhyme” is one of the mildest of reforms ; but 
experience shows that it is almost hopeless to suc- 
ceed even in so small a matter as this, and those 
who really know how to spell may as well keep 
their knowledge to themselves, for all the good 
they are likely to accomplish. 

Among other modern absurdities, I will instance 
one more. Just because would and should (from 
will and shall) are rightly spelt with an l (once 
sounded, but now, alas ! mute) some foolish writer 
introduced an / into coud, which is from can, and 
has no right to the letter for any reason whatever. 
But the /in could has remained ever since, for 
uniformity’s sake! I mention this the rather, be- 
cause Tyrwhitt, in his essay on Chaucer, attempted 
this reform also, writing coud as well as rime; and 
these two mild reforms were all that he ventured 
to propose. In spite of all reason, we know, how- 
ever, that rhyme will live on. So also will could; 
though, to be consistent, we should write uncoulth 
for uncouth, as couth is the past participle of can. 
Why your correspondent mixes up the question 
of r or rh with that of w or wh, it is hard to say. 
The latter is very different. Words which now 
begin with wh were written with hw in Anglo- 
Saxon, and with hv in Icelandic, whilst the Mceso- 
Gothic expressed hw and w by totally different 
symbols. The h occurs in where because the w 
was once aspirated (which the w in were never was), 
and we can almost always trace back this hw to 
the Meeso-Gothic. Besides, it is the Latin qu, as 
in quid, i.e. what; whilst w is the Latin u, as in 
wind, Lat. wentus, pronounced wentus, as is well 
ascertained. Water W. SKEArT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
“Wie I tive” evidently enjoys the joke of his 
intense ignorance of the history of his own language 
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as much as any of us can. What’s Chaucer to 
him, or he to Chaucer? What has any student of 
English to do with Anglo-Saxon? Nothing, of 
course. No English gentleman would think of 
opening a book in the language, or deign to sup- 
pose that Chaucer wrote English, or could spell. 
And as to looking at any dictionary to know the 
history of a word, why, it’s plain nonsense. Evolve 
it out of your own consciousness, and chaff any- 
body who appeals to recorded facts. Still, as 
Chaucer—if rightly represented by the best manu- 
scripts of him—wrote ryme, it may inform some of 
your readers if I copy out the article on the word 
in Dr. Stratmann’s excellent Dictionary of the 
Old English Language, and add a few other 
authorities : 


* Rim, A. Sazx., O. Pris., O. Icel. rim, O. H. Germ. 
rim, hrim, rime (rhyme), number, Havelok 21: he pat 
havep pis rim iwriten, Old English Miscellany, 57 ; 
purh tale and rime of fowertig, Ormulum, 11248 ; 
rimes (gen. ), Story of Genesis,1; rime (dat. ), Shoreham, 
165, Hoceleve, i. 247 ; writen orime, Reliquie Antiqua, 
i. 224 ; im rime i rede, Octovian, 1679 ; ant seide pise 
rime, Horn, 812.” 


But another Early English rime (A.-Sax. rima 
meant rim, cuticle of an egg, or integument of a 
foetus ; while rim, hoarfrost (A.-Sax. hrim, rim), 
has continued as rvme, to our own day. It was, 
I have little doubt, for the purpose of distinguishing 
the rime, ryme, from the two other like nouns, that 
the Chaucer scribes took advantage of the tendency 
to use y for A.-Sax. 4, and wrote rym for the noun, 
and rymefor the verb : Wife's Tale, D, § 2, 1. 1127, 
“ Lo/in swich manerrym/ is'‘Dante’s Tale,” Ellesmere, 
Hengwrt, and Cambridge Gg. MSS. (the three best) ; 
ryme, Corpus and Petworth ; rim, Lansdowne (the 
worst of my six). So, again, in the Prioress-Thopas 
Link, B, § 7, 1. 1899, “ But of a rym/ I lerned 
longe agoon,” Ellesmere, Hengwrt, and Cambridge 
MSS. ; ryme, Corpus and Petworth; rime, Lans- 
downe. Again, the verb, in the Thopas-Melibe 
Link, B, 2122, “ Sire at o word/ thou shalt ne lenger 
ryme,” Ellesmere, Hengwrt, Royal, 18 C 2; Corpus 
and Petworth ; rime, Lansdowne. In the proem 
of the Franklin’s Tale, F. 711, the perfect is 
“ Rymeyed/ in hir firste Briton tonge,” Ellesmere 
and Hengwrt; remedyn, Sloane MS., 1685; 
rymeden, Corpus and Petworth ; rimyden, Lans- 
downe. In the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, G. 1093, 
we find “ Of his falshede / it dulleth me to ryme,” 
Ellesmere, Lichfield, Cambridge Gg., Corpus and 
Petworth ; rime, Lansdowne. In all the above 
instances the excellent Harl. MS. 7334, edited by 
Dr. Richard Morris, &c., agrees with the Ellesmere 
MS., except in reading Rymeden in the Franklin’s 
Proem. 

The quotations in Richardson's Dictionary show 
that William, the author of Piers Plouhman (in 
ryme shewe, p- 151), Gower (for to ryme, Conf. 
Am., bk. iv.), Ascham (in ryming: Scholemaster, 





bk. ii.), Hackluyt (that base rymer: Voyages, i, 
552), Spenser* (rymers impudent : Faerie Queene, 
bk. ili. canto 12), wrote the word with y, 
while Daniel (in 1595) was the first who foolishly 
introduced the h, evidently from the false analogy 


of Lat. rhythmus, Greek puv@pos. “ Railing 
rhymes were sowd”: Daniel, Civil Wears. 
bk. ii. Him, no doubt, ignorant of Anglo- 


Saxon and Early English, a lot of other like folk 
followed—Bp. Hall, Waller, Waterland, the Jdler, 
&c.,—till Ritson revived the spelling rime in his 
Metrical Romances, vol. i. p. 18. (1 speak only 
from Richardson’s authorities.) My friend, Mr. 
SKEAT, and others, have followed Ritson and 
Anglo-Saxon. But as it seemed to me a pity to 
re-introduce rime for A.-S. rém, when the hoar-frost 
rime had possession of the modern field, I adopted 
—as in private duty bound—the spelling ryme of 
the best Chaucer manuscripts. And I think that 
any Victorian Englishman, who wants to cleanse 
our spelling from a stupid Elizabethan impurity, 
generated by ignorance and false analogy, should 
now spell eitheras Mr. SxeatorI do. If“ Wire 
I urve” will look out Aowil, hwer, hweSer, hwi, 
het, hwenne, hivyle, hwa, in any Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary, he will see why we do not attempt or 
wish to turn / out of the modern representative of 
any of these A.-S. words. 

The Folio of Shakspeare (1623) spells rime in 
the only three passages I have lookt at; Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2, “Some loue of yours, 
hath writ to you in Rime” ; iii. 2, “ walefull son- 
nets, whose composed Rimes.” Merry Wives, v. 
5, “ About him (Fairies) sing a scornfull rime.” 
So, too, Biron in Loue’s Lahour’s lost, i. 1, 
“Something then in rime.” “ Wie I tive” is 
another victim of the absurd practise of editors 
publishing Shakspeare in nineteenth century 
spelling,—that is, if he has ever read a line of 
Shakspeare. Asa penance, “ Wite I tive” should 
subseribe to the Chaucer and Early English Text 
Societies. Their books will enlighten him. 

F. J. Furntvat. 


“Wie I tive” seems to think, if it be allowable 
to eliminate the letter h from rhyme, it is equally 


| so to eliminate it from such words as “ what” and 


“when.” © Your correspondent is, I suppose, 4 
Southerner, otherwise he would have known that we 
Northerners do not drop our hs about, and leave 
them behind us as Southerners do. We make a dis- 
tinction in pronunciation, as well as in action, 
between wetting a knife and whetting it ; we ae 
not confound whales with Wales. I am glad to 
see that the Library Dictionary recognizes the 
distinction. 


* Archbp. Trench, in the 1868 edition of his Baglish, 
Past and Present, says that the y is a modern misspelling. 
But he has no doubt found out before now, and correct 
in subsequent editions, this mistake of his. 
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In connexion with this, can any one say where 
the expletive wy comes from? It has no connexion 
with why, either in meaning or pronunciation. It 
is used at the beginning of a sentence thus : “ Wy 
really I don’t know”; or as intensitive “Wy, 
then, he must do it.” E. L. Buenxrysopr. 





REMOVAL OF THE Srres or Cuurcues (4 §, 
xii, 245, 295.) —Similar stories are related of many 
other churches in various localities. In some in- 
stances it is angels who remove the stones; in others, 
fairies, witches, or the devil himself; but in all 
cases the story seems to be told for the purpose of 
accounting for the inconvenient site of the church. 
It issaid of the Church of Ste. Marie du Castel, in 
Guernsey, that the foundations were originally 
laid in a field near the centre of the parish, called 
Les Tusets, but that the stones were removed 
nightly by invisible hands, some say of angels, 
some of fairies, to the place where the church now 
stands. The same tale is related of the Church of 
St. Brelade, in Jersey. E. McC. 

Guernsey. ; 


The site of Rochdale Church was removed, it is 
said, from the banks of the Roach up to its 
present elevated position. The church at Samles- 
bury, near Preston, possesses a similar tradition. 
The site of the old church of St. Oswald at Win- 
wick, near Newton-ie-Willows, was altered by a 
demon pig, a carved representation of which still 
remains in the tower wall near the west entrance. 
It is said that the parish church of Burnley was 
originally intended to have been built on the site 
of the old Saxon cross in Godly Lane, but the 
materials were removed every night to its present 
site. On this occasion the goblins took the form 
of pigs, a rude representation of one being in the 
south side of the steeple. A similar tradition 
exists respecting the church at Whalley Bridge, 
Derbyshire. Similar cases exist throughout the 
country. J. P. Briscor, F.R.H.S. 

Nottingham Free Library. 


A tradition almost identical with those of St. 
Matthew's Church, Walsall, and Little Marlow 
Church, Bucks, prevails in the parish of Titsey, 
Surrey. There is a wood there called “ Church 
Wood,” which is at a long distance from the 
chureh, and which was not at any time church pro- 
perty. The legend, as told me by an old inhabit- 
wat, of whom .I inquired the origin of the name, 
was that an attempt was made to build a church 
at that spot, but that what was built by day was 
pulled down by the evil spirits at night. He 
further added that his father had come across 
foundations in ploughing the adjoining field, but 
the truth of this assertion I was not able to verify. 
he name “ Church Wood ” is, at any rate, signiti- 
Cant, GRANVILLE Leveson Gower. 


Cuavcer (4% §. xii. 368.)—“I say, ven is a 
helm box like a asthmatical chest? Ans. Ven it’s 
a coffin.” This elegant riddle from that facetious 
work of the late Mr. A’Beckett, The Comic English 
Grammar, will serve to show the meaning of 
“ eofre unto careyne.” Chaucer was thinking, not 
of any curious fact in the natural history of the 
elm, but of the use to which its wood is put in 
making coffins, of which it is a common material 
owing to its wet-resisting properties. As death is 
mostly less fair than life, it is a less pleasing aspect 
of the tree than that presented by the other 
epithet “peler,’ or pillar, which Spenser para- 
phrases “vine-prop”; the commonplace of the 
Latin poets, marita ulmus, “the wedded elm.” I 
may appositely quote from Hood’s melancholy 
poem, The Elm Tree; a Dream in the Woods, 
which hinges on coffin-making, the following 
lines :— 

“* The oaken cell 
Shall lodge him well 
Whose sceptre ruled a realm— 
While he who never knew a home 
Shall find it in the Elm.” 
Curiously, the next line of The Assembly of Fowls, 
beginning “The box, pipe tree,” illustrates well 
the explanation I gave in this paper four years ago 
of “ Inflated Box ” (4th S. iv. 423). 
J. H. I. Oakey. 


The expression “Cofre unto careyne,” or the 
coffin unto carrion, was used because wooden 
coffins were and are still almost always made of 
elm. In the 25th chapter of Martin Chuzalewit 
this will be found :— 

“« And from the distant shop a pleasant sound arose of 
coffin-making. . . . ‘It’s exactly like the woodpecker 
tapping.'—‘ The woodpecker tapping the hollow elm 
tree,’ observed Mrs. Mould. . . . ‘It’s beech in the song.”” 

NEPHRITE. 

“ LooKING FOR THE Keys” (4 §, xii. 287.)— 
I believe Mr. James to be quite correct in 
tracing this reply to Sixtus the Fifth. Jeremy 
Collier (Hist. Dict., sub voce) says,— 

“ As he was carried to St. Peter's Church, the people 
were amazed to see the Cardinal, who formerly walked 
crooked and stooping, with one shoulder awry, become 
such a brisk and vigorous Pope. And to his physician, 
who wondered at the change, he said, ‘that when he was 
a Cardinal he steoped and pored to see for St. Peter's 
keys; but seeing he had found them, there was now no 
occasion to stoop so low.’ ”’ 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Trout (4 S. xii. 287.)—This word is derived 
through the A.-». truht (Fr. trwite, It. trota, Sp. 
trucha), Med. Lat. truta, trutta, trocta, from 
TPOKTNS, a devourer, also a specic s of fish Gpsta " 
from tpwye, to eat, devour. Conf. Dufresne, 
under trocta, trutia, truta, Oppian. Hal., iii. 144, 
Seal. on Auson, liv. i. ch. 3, and Stephanus, under 
TPWKTNS. R. 8. CHARNOCK. 
Gray’s Inn. 
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Richardson has good authority for his derivation. 
The best dictionaries, ¢.g., Scapula, Liddell and 
Scott, &c., give tpwxtns as the equivalent, which, 
of course, is a derivative of tpwyw. Liddell and 
Scott render it 1. “a gnawer, a lover of dainties.” 
2. “A sea-fish with sharp teeth.” They then say, 


“from tpwxtTns came the later Latin trutta; hence 
Ital. truta, our trout. 
As all “experts” know, the trout is a very 


fastidious feeder. It disdains everything not in 
season. So, to be sure of “a take,” one must be 
especially careful to choose the right fly for the 
right time. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Compureators” (4% §,. xii. 348.)—Mr. 
Bovcaier will find much of what he seeks in Du 
Cange, sub voce. The penalty for non-attendance 


at church would, no doubt, give rise to a crew of 
base informers, ready to extort money for their 


silence, or in case of accusation from other quarters, 
to attest, upon their oath, the innocence of the 
party so accused. In fact, they would be informers 
or “compurgators”—for the accusation or the 
defence—as best served their love of greed, or as 
they were treated by the “ ungodly persons ” whom 
they captured. I conceive this to be the meaning 
of the Saturday Reviewer. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Capricnio” (4% §, xii. 348.)—Mr. James 
will find a far earlier use of this word than the 
instance has quoted, in All’s Well that Ends 
Well. In Act ii. sc. 3, Parolles says to Bertram— 

“ Will this capriccio hold in thee? 
that 


art sure?” 
was in use as an 
abbreviated form 
ore nerally adopted. In Skinner’s 
Etymologicon (1671) the word does not appear, 
but its adjectival form, caprichious,” is given 
with this note ‘Vo mihi in Dict. 
Angl. occurrit.” Blount’s Glossographia (1681 
brackets “ caprichio ” and * caprich ” together. 
The Moderne World of Words (1696 speaks , 
Caprichio or caprice, a foolish fancy, whimsey, 
freak, or maggot.” The earlier form of the word 
did not die out till far on in the last century ; even 
the thirteenth edition of Bailey, published in 1747, 
retains it, and I am confident that I have met with 
it more than once in standard writers of a still 
later date, though I cannot now bring any passage 
to my recollection. J. Cuares Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


It is clear 
Anglicized word 
‘caprice” was 


- capric hio” 
before the 


] 
r, quee SOLO 


Edward Phillips, in his New World of Words, 
(1st ed. was published in 1658. My copy lacks 
title-page, and so date) gives “Caprichio or 
Caprice.” So late as Johnson we have “ Caprice, 
Caprichio” bracketed. Bailey (ed. 1730) also 
brackets “ Caprice, Caprichio.” In the Elizabethan 


and Jacobean writers the Italian form is always 
used. The French form seems to be of late intro- 





duction. Chapman, in his Hymn to Pan (1. 16), 
has— 


—‘“‘ Sometimes 
(In quite oppos’d capriccios) he climbs.” 
In Shakspeare (1st F.) the word is not italicized ; 
while it 1s italicized in Hooper’s modern reprint of 


Chapman’s Homer (ed. 1858). In Chapman’s 
Widow's Tears (Dodsley’s O. Ps., vi. 160. Ed. 1825) 


“ 


the word stands “ capricions”: 

“... Have you no other capricions in your head.” 
Cotgrave translates the Fr. “Caprice” into Eng. 
“ A humour, caprichio,” &e. ; and Sherwood trans- 
lates Eng. “‘ Caprichio” into Fr. “ Caprice” 
Cotgrave, eds. 1632 and 1673). 

As to the derivation, Diez affirms the word is 
from “Capra,” while Wedgwood makes “ capriccio 

arricciacapo.” See Wedgwood’s long note on 
- Caprice ig 

I may add that Shakspeare, in his quibbling use 
of the adj. “ ” (As You Like It, IL. iii 
6), clearly has in his head the capra-derivation : 

“T am heere with thee and thy Goats, as the most 
capricious Poet, honest Ouid, was among the Gothes.” 

Joun Appis. 


see 


capricious 


Curious CoLiyrivum (4 §, xii. 385.)—In the 
swampy parish of Little Saling, Essex, I found, 
many years ago, an equally curious application in 
use for the cure of the frequent sore and filmy eyes 
of the children of the poor. 

The mothers used to catch six “ Dickeys,” as 
they called them, from the children’s heads, put 
them in a tea-spoonful of milk, and pour it and 
them into the eye, bandaging it over. The 
“ Dickeys,” they confidently assured me, “eat up 
the film,” or fillum, as they pronounced it! 

In the same parish, or elsewhere in the district, 
there was existing at that time, about the year 
1839, the office of “ Dog-rapper,” whose business it 
was to drive intruding dogs out of the church 
during Divine Service. HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 

Avutocrapn, 1789 (4 §. xii. 368.)—The writer 
was probably Frederick Duke of Saxe-Hilburg- 
hausen, who married in 1785 the Princess Charlotte 
Louisa of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. There were 
many other German princes bearing the name ot 
Frederick at this period, but the above appears to 
me the most we =. Sete 

“Datc” or “Doc” (Prx) (4" S. xii. 367) is 
likely=dook, a 5 weed used by masons for a bit of 
wood driven into a wall, to which something is to 
be nailed. D. N. 


“He WARNT AGOING TO TAKE OFF HEES 
crorues,” &c. (4% §. xii. 385.)—When Robert 
Curthose demented the dukedom of Normandy 
from his father, William the Conqueror, that 
monarch is said to have replied to a similar effect. 

Jno. A. FowLeER. 
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Spanish Batuap (4" §. xii. 387.)—It is by 
Mrs. Hemans, and entitled “ Bernardo, the Spanish 
Champion.” The words are to be found in Dr. 
Douglas’s Selections for Recitation, and in all edi- 
tions of Mrs. Hemans’s works. 

Roserr H. Firrn. 

Master's Lodge, Ware. 

The ballad in question, called “The Spanish 
Champion,” is by Mrs. Hemans, and is to be found 
in Payne’s Studies in English Poetry, page 15 in 
the edition of 1849. It is not quoted quite cor- 
rectly by Mr. Ross. A. R. B. 

This ballad, by Mrs. Hemans, is founded upon 
the history of Bernardo del Carpio, as told in the 
Cronica General de Espana, from which source 
many of the Spanish ballads relating to him were 
probably also drawn. Some of these are to be 
found in Mr. Lockhart’s translations, and are 
among the finest and most interesting of the col- 
lection. The whole story is singularly pathetic. 

Doytt. 

It commences— 

“The warrior bowed his crested head and tamed his 
heart of fire, 

And prayed his Sovereign Lord to free his long im- 

prisoned sire,” 
by Mrs. Sigourney, an American ; and may be found 
among her poems. J. R. H. 


“Like THE Parson oF SADDLEWICK,” &c. (4* 
8. xii. 388.)—Saddlewick is not mentioned in 
Leonard’s Gazetteer of England and Wales (Samp- 
son Low & Co., 1870), which purports to give a 
list of all the “cities, towns, parishes, hamlets, 
chapelries, and extra-parochial places.” “ Saddle- 
wood,” included with Hawkesbury, is in Glouces- 
ter; and “ Saddleworth with Quick” is in Roch- 
dale parish. Jno. A. Fow ier. 


“No MORE USE THAN A SIDE POCKET TO A TOAD” 
(4" 8. xii. 385) is current in Lincolnshire. 
= ae 
Hatfield Hall, Durham, 


Dwettise Houses or Ancient Rome (4% §. 
xii, 407.)—Juvenal himself is called by Gibbon as 
witness to his statement that the houses in Rome 
were very lofty ; and he adds that Augustus and 
Nero repeatedly enacted that their height from 
the ground should not exceed seventy feet, an 
altitude which would quite admit of five stories. 
See his Rome, cap. cxxxi. Gort. 


These were much loftier than ours, in flats like 
the old town of Edinburgh. See the lively de- 
scription in Juvenal, iii. 197. The house is on 
fire, the third story smokes ; Ucalegon carries out 
his trifling property ; there is great excitement at 
the stair foot ; but the occupant of the garret 
knows nothing of it :— 

“Ultimus ardebit quem tegula sola tuetur.” 





Augustus restricted the height of houses in streets 
to seventy feet. W. G. 


“Surewssury” (4 §. xii. 288.)—“ Excuse 


me,” spoken hurriedly, sounds very like Shrews- 
bury. S. E. C. 


Lorp Borreavx (4 §. xii. 348.) — Anne 
Botreaux, who married John Stafford, was the 
daughter of William, the first baron (Sum. Parl. 
1368-1391), and died on the feast of St. Laurence, 
1391 (Ing. p.m. 13 Ric. IL., No. 6). Her mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Ralph Daubenie, 
Knt., by Catherine, sister and heiress of Thomas de 
Thewenge. Anne Stafford died cir. 1428, leaving 
a son, Humphry Stafford, born 1427 (Ing. p.m. 
5 Hen. VI., No. 39). 

I was not aware that the Barons Botreaux used 
the arms cited—ar. a griffin segreant gu. armed az., 
and thought that bearing was confined to the 
descendants of Reginald Botreaux, who died 
1340, grandfather of the first baron, by his 
second wife, Elizabeth, the issue of which marriage 
settled at Alcester, co. Warwick. For further 
particulars and authorities, see memoir and pedigree 
of the family of Botreaux in History of Trigg, 
vol. i. pp. 631-641. Joun MAcLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 


3IsHoPS AND THE D.D. Decree (4 §. xii. 
281.)\—Mr. T. pe Mescuin writes—“ As bar- 
risters must become serjeants before they can 
become judges, so clergymen must be doctors of 
divinity before they can become bishops.” It is 
no doubt usual for bishops to be of this degree, 
but it is not obligatory. Dr. Tait was made D.D. 
in 1869, but he was consecrated to the see of 
London in 1856, and translated to the primacy in 
1868. Before 1869 he was D.C.L., which is also, 
I believe, the degree of the present Bishop of 
Salisbury. T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Tue Grim Feature (4 §. xii. 85, 191, 316.)— 
I venture to think that Mr. Payvye is wrong in 


explaining “the grim feature” to mean Satan, and 
that JaBez is equally mistaken in referring it to 
Death, and deeming the “ grim feature ” nominative 
to “scented.” The passage explains itself if “ grim 
feature” be regarded as the objective case after 
“scented.” Sin has been urging Death to accom- 
pany him— 
“ Thou, my shade, 
Inseparable, must with me along: 
For Death from Sin no power can separate.” 
Paradise Lost, x. 249. 
Death readily promises his aid as he foresees the 
many generations of mankind upon which he will 
wreak his will :— 
“Such a scent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable ! and taste 
The savour of death from all things there that live.” 
Paradise Lost, x. 267. 
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The poet now deepens the horror of the concep- 
tion by an illustration :— 

“ So saying, with delight he snujf’d the smell 

Of mortal change on earth. As whena flock 

Of ravenous fowl, &e.... . come flying, lur’d 

With scent of living carcasses, design'd 

For death the following day in bloody fight.” 
Paradise Lost, x. 272 

Then Milton repeats the other member of the 
comparison, which is identical with the words 
italicized :— 

‘So scented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His nostril wide into the murky air 
Sagacious of his quarry from so far.” 
Paradise Lost, x. 279. 

That is to say, Death in anticipation scents the 
smell of his future victims, the “feature” (fattura) 
“ creation,” now made over to grim corruption. 

By the way, Janez quotes his last line :— 

“* Sagacious of his quarry from afar.” 

My edition (Thomson’s, 1846 
Which is correct ? 

Milton is especially fond of repeating the principal 
verb after a speech, comparison, c. 
course, Homer’s habit). Instances will readily occur 
to every reader of the Paradise Lost. Thus, viii. 


367 :-— 


reads “so far.” 


“ The Vision bright, 
As with a smile more brightened, thus replied ”— 

Then follows a speech of seven lines, and the 
poet resumes :— 

“ So spake the Universal Lord, and seem’'d 
So ord’ring.” 

In the passage which puzzles JaBez six lines 
intervene between the repetition of the notion 
which is expressed a little differently, but is sub- 
stantially the same idea ; in the above there are 
seven, but the parallel is otherwise exact. 

PELAGIvS. 


Tae Acacia (4" §. xii. 209, 314.)—Many 
thanks to Dr. Dixon for his information, which I 
have in vain sought in almost every likely place. 
Cobbett’s locust-tree, however, the so-called 
“acacia” of gardens (Robinia pseudacacia), is a 
native of North America, and does not occur in 
Palestine. James BrRItTren. 


DERBYSHIRE KNOWN TO THE Pxoeyicians (4% 
S. xii. 265, 314.)—Possibly I should be unable to 
satisfy so critical a philologist as Mr. CHARNOCK ; 
I must, therefore, beg to refer him to the learned 
author of the large History of Derbyshire, where, 
if my memory serves me rightly, he will find 
reasons for the supposition that certain Pheenicians, 
or a colony of them, once visited or resided in that 
county. a FP. 


Sarbourne, Worcester. 


‘ 


CHARTER OF Epwarp THE Conressor (4 8. 
xii. 171, 238.)—I have not been successful in my 


following, of 





search for the particular copy of this charter men- 
tioned by Mr. Jzsse, but in the printed copies | 
find that brach occurs as frequently as rache, 
With regard to the derivation of these two words 
I think it is most probable that originally only one 
form existed, and that it was derived from the 
German bract, signifying a scenting dog, and applied, 
in a general way, to lurchers, beagles, and other 
fine-nosed hounds. The exclusive use of rache for 
a dog-hound, and brach for a bitch-hound, does not 
appear to have been so universal as one would infer 
from Mr. Jesse’s note, although that was up- 
doubtedly the most common signification conveyed 
by each word respectively. The reason why brach 
became applied to a bitch-hound is suggested by 
the words in italics at the close of the following 
quotation from the Gentleman’s Recreation :— 

“There are in England and Scotland two kinds of 
hunting-dogs, and no where else in the world: the first 
kind is called ane rache (Scotch), and this is a foot-scent- 
ing creature, both of wild beasts, birds, and fishes also, 
which lie hid among the rocks: the female thereof in 
England is called abrache. A brach is a mannerly name 
for all hound bitches.” 

Shakspeare and other writers of his period make 
frequent use of the word brach generally, but 
not always, with a feminine signification. In King 
Lear, Act iii., sc. 6, the word occurs in what I 
believe to have been its original sense, that is, a 
name applied to a particular kind of dog without 
any reference to gender:— 

“ Mastiff, grey-hound, mongrel grim 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym.” 

The lym was a bloodhound, so that as every 
other word in the couplet undoubtedly designates 
a species and not a sex, why should brach be an 
exception? That the word rache did not invariably 
bear a masculine signification appears by an ex- 
tract from Ulitins (Notes on Gratius), quoted by 
Nares :—“ Racha Saxonibus canam (sic) significabat, 
unde Scoti hodie rache pro cane femina habent, 
quod Anglis est brache.” : 

Is it absolutely certain that Randolph Peperking 
is synonymous with Ranulph Peverel? I know 
that the Latinized form of Peverel was Piperellus, 
but my impression was that the Peverels did not 
come into this country until after the Conquest. In 
its present form the charter can, at best, be only 3 
paraphrase of the original, inasmuch as its style is 
that of the fourteenth century ; but if the two 
names be identical, and I am right as to the date 
of arrival, the document must be a forgery perpe- 
trated by some inventive genius of the Chatterton 
type. C. FauLtKe-WAtTLINe. 


American Worruiss (4% §, xii. 309, 375.)— 
Mr. Buttock makes a mistake regarding the date 
of the death of Alexander Hamilton, which I wish 
to correct. His death took place 12th July, 18% 


(not 1801), in New York, from the effects of a duel 
with Col. Burr, fought the previous day at Wee- 
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kawken, New Jersey. The election in which Burr 

was defeated, and which caused the unpleasantness 

between himself and Hamilton took place in 1807. 
L. D. 


Numismatic (4% §. xi. 281; xii. 374.)— 
“Blancus—the name arose on account of the 
white colour of the coin.” This is curious, as I 
know of small coins called albuses. I have a 
piece—obv. Arms of Maintz in a wreath; rev. 
“ T]—albus—1691—a.p.,” in a wreath. It would 
prove curious indeed if the albus and blancus were 
the same sort of coin. NEPHRITE. 

foyaL Arms In CuHurcHeEs (4 §S,. xii. 287, 
354.)—E. M., Oxford, asked a question respecting 
the origin of these, in 1852, “ N. & Q.,” 1* 58. v. 
359. Many answers were returned, and may 
be seen in vol. vi. One of these was of value as 
helping to determine, not the reason of their origin, 
but of their frequent use. It was stated, p. 249, 
as an extract from the parish register of War- 
rington — 

“1660, July 30. Whereas it is generally injoined by 
the Great Counsell of England, that in all churches 
thorow out the Kingdom of England his Maiestie’s armes 
shalbe sett upp.” [Here follows the question of a church 
“aye,” or rate]. 

This seems to point to an order in council for 
their general use after the king’s return. Various 
other suggestions were offered, and the custom of 
placing the royal arms in painted windows was 
mentioned as a probable origin of the modern 
practice. Mr. E. H. W. Dunxkin makes an inter- 
esting contribution to what is known on this subject 
by the licence of Abp. Abbot which he has com- 
municated. All that I have found out definitely 
since the query and answers in vols. v. and vi. is 
merely this, that Bp. Hacket, in his Articles of 
Inquiry for the diocese of Lichfield in 1662, has : 
“And are the king’s arms set up?” Second Rep. 
of Royal Comm. on Ritual, App. p. 608, 1868. 
This would very well agree with the notice in 
1660, Ep. Marsua.t. 

Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 


P.S. Since writing the above I have met with 
an early, if not the earliest, notice of the royal 
arms being set up in churches. 

Henry VIII. died at the end of January, 1547. 
And early in February— 

“They that were weary of the popish superstitions, 
observing that Abp. Cranmer had so great a share of the 
young king’s affection, and that the Protector and he 
Were in the same interests, began to call for a further 
reformation of religion; and some were so full of zeal 
for it, that they would not wait on the slow motions of 
the state. So the curate and churchwardens of St. 
Martin's, in Ironmonger-lane, in London, took down the 
images and pictures of the Saints, and the crucifix, out 
of their church, and painted many texts of Scripture on 
the walls; some of them ‘according to a perverse 
translation,’ as the complaint has it; and in the place 
where the crucifix was, they set up the KING’s ARMS with 





some texts of Scripture about it ; upon this the Bisho 
and Lord Mayor of London complained to the counelh 
And the curate and churchwardens, being cited to appear, 
answered for themselves . . . In conclusion, they said, 
what they had done was with a good intention, and if 
they had in anything done amiss, they asked pardon and 
submitted themselves.”—Bp. Burnet, Hist. of the Reform., 
Part II. Book L., vol. ii. p. 13, Lond., ed. Nares, n.d. 

A discussion as to the punishment which was to 
be assigned followed. 

King Edward VI.’s “ Injunctions” do not men- 
tion the royal arms. Neither does Sparrow’s Col- 
lection, p. 1-13, Lond., 1684, nor the “Order of 
Council for the removing of Images,” on February 
21, nor Burnet’s “Collection of Records,” Hist. of 
Reform., vol. iv. p. 270. There is no notice of 
them in Abp. Cranmer’s “ Articles of Visitation,” 
in 1548, Sparrow u. s. pp. 25-33. 


“A Toap unDER A Harrow” (4” §. xii. 126, 
339.)—The following passage from Rob Roy seems 
to point to an explanation of this saying different 
from those suggested by T. Q. C. and Mr. Tew :— 

“To the commands of Mr. Jarvie, therefore, Andrew 
was compelled to submit, only muttering between his 
teeth, ‘Ower mony maisters, ower mony maisters, as the 
paddock said to the harrow, when every tooth gae her a 
tig.’” 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“Curcnacutcnoo ” (4 §. xii. 105, 355.) —The 
note by E. L. 8. clearly shows that this word is a 
corruption of catch you, catch you! used as in a 
child’s game, the catch having at first the emphasis 
so that you sinks into a mere obscure sound, just 
as we often hear from a nurse, when running after 
a child who toddles off laughing, she cries “ cutcha ! 
cutcha ! cutcha !”), and the you having at last the 
emphasis, as the child turns round and seizes a 
particular person ; thus, in Glossic, using (*) for 
the stress mark, kuch*u kucheu’. A. J. E. 


MarcueErirE (4 §. xii. 284, 364.)—The French 
Marguerite par excellence is, 1 believe, our common 
daisy, although the “Moon Daisy” (Chrysanthe- 
mum leucanthemum) is also so-called, and the 
China-aster is known as Reine Marguerite, Reine 
referring, I think, not to “ the sister of Francis I.,” 
but to its greater size. Chaucer expressly refers 
the name to the daisy :— 

“The daisie, a flower white and rede, 
And in Frenche called La Bel Margarete.” 
In Italian it is Margheritina, or Margherita ; in 
Spanish Margarita, and in German Margarethan 
Blume. Herb Margaret was an old English name 
for it. The other Marguerites have been so called 
merely from their resemblance to the daisy ; just 
as we have transferred the name daisy to other 
plants with similar flowers. Children sometimes 
call flowers in general “ dickie-daisies.” 
James Britten. 


British Museum. 
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Sr. Curnpert (4 8. xii. 274, 311, 376.)—Let 
me protest against the general tone that pervades 
the article on this subject, which appears under the 
initials D. P., at p. 376. If it be really true that 
the place of St. Cuthbert’s burial is still undis- 
covered, and that this secret rests with a chosen 
few of that Benedictine order which is rightly 
called “illustrious,” by all means let us know the 
fact, and have it discussed, if need be. But it is 
intolerable that the calm and impartial pages of 
“N. & Q.” should be disturbed, and the religious 
animus of many of its readers aroused by state- 
ments, of which the arriére pensée must be 
evident to all men: statements, for instance, that 
the Benedictines “built and paid for Durham 
monastic Cathedral” ; or that “ St. Cuthbert waits 
his day.” It is proper to add that I know 
nothing of D. P., nor of Mr. Ferrey, nor Mr. 
Ferrey’s informant. By way of evidence as to 
this, I add my name. D. P., I observe, always 
exercises the undoubted right of suppressing his. 

Artuur J. Munsy. 

Inner Temple. 


“ PartTiaL ” (4°. xii. 365, 398.)—S. T. P. will 
perhaps pardon me if I say that his query isa case of 
“* Petitio principii.” I know what is meant bya “par- 
tial eclipse ” just as I know what a man means, who 
dividing his subject into several heads, commences, 
“ Firstly,” notwithstanding the absence of any such 
word from the English dictionaries to which I have 
access. Perfectly true that the word “ partial” is 
frequently, as in the instance given by S. T. P., 
used to signify “in part,” yet I contend that it is 
wrongly so used, and it would be well confined to 
designate the opposite to “ impartial.” 

Hic ET UBIQUE. 
3Loopy ” (4 §. xii. 324, 395.)—In the west 
of Ireland “Blood an’ Ouns !” is a common oath, 
or exclamation, of surprise or vexation, of course a 
corruption of “ Blood and wounds,” the medieval 
oath, sometimes further altered into “Blur an’ 
agers,” just as the common oath or exclamation of 
the Dublin gamin, “By the holy Farmer,” or 
briefly, “ By the Holy,” is a corruption of another 
medieval oath, “ By the holy Father” (the Pope). 

The bitterest curse in the west of Ireland (in the 
vernacular), only used on occasions of concentrated 
rage and passion, was (I write phonetically) 
“Dherreg Noirah Huth”—“ Red (bloody) destruc- 
tion to you.” I well remember the shudder with 
which this was always heard, not merely by the 
victim, but even by the surrounding spectators, 
when some enraged man or woman summed up ‘a 
discourse, delivered with flashing eyes and all the 
impassioned gesticulation of Celtic eloquence. 

Crwrm. 


“ 


Weppixe Custom: Wuear (4 §. xii. 327, 
396.)—The ballad of the “ Cid’s Wedding ” (Lock- 





hart’s Spanish Ballads) mentions this custom. The 

ballad was probably the composition of the six- 

teenth century :— 

“ Then comes the bride Ximena, the King he holds her 
hand, 

And the queen, and, all in fur and pall, the nobles of the 
land. 

All down the street the ears of wheat are round Ximena 
flying, 

But the King lifts off her bosom sweet whatever there is 
lying.” 

W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


An Account of the Sirname Edgar; and particularly 
of the Family of Wedderlie in Berwickshire. By J. H. 
Lawrence Archer (Capt. H. P.). (Hotten.) 

Nor altogether trusting family traditions, Capt. Archer 
has gone to ancient records, pedigrees, and other docu- 
ments, affording evidence of the descent of the various 
branchesof the Edgars. He has neglected noclue wherever 
that clue offered itself, and his handsome volume bears 
ample testimony to his earnestness, one might almost say 
enthusiasm, and ability. The work is a model for all 
labourers in the same quarry. 


The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the Authorized 
English Version. With the Text revised by a Colla- 
tion of its Early and other Principal Editions; the use 
of the Italic Type made uniform, the Marginal 
References remodelled, and a Critical Introduction 
prefixed. By the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, M.A. LL.D. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. (Cam- 
bridge Warehouse.) 

Tue above title-page is so explanatory of this most praise- 
worthy edition of the Bible that it leaves little more to 
be said than to congratulate the learned editor on his 
work, and to wish him the success which he has merited 
by his earnest and enormous labour. The critical intro- 
duction is a masterpiece in its way, and as modest as it 
is masterly. It includes a history of various editions of 
the Bible, and is, from first to last, full of interest. We 
have here The Book and Its History in the most useful 
form for reader and student. 


Kalendars of Gwynned ; or, Chronological Lists of Lords- 
Lieutenant, Custodes Rotulorum, Sheriffs, and Knights 
of the Shire for the Counties of Anglesea, Caernarvon, 
and Merioneth ; and of the Members for the Boroughs of 
Caernarvon and Beaumaris. To which are add 
Lists of the Lords President of Wales, and the Con- 
stables of the Castles of Beaumaris, Caernarvon, 
Conway and Harlech. Compiled by Edward Breese, 
F.S.A. With Notes by Wm. Watkin Ed. Wynne, of 
Peniarth, F.S.A. (Hotten.) 

Wrrn Mr. Breese’s patient zeal, the Museum records, the 
State Papers, the willing aid of the officials in the 8. P. 
Office, the assistance of Mr. W. Watkin Wynne, and the 
further help derived from this gentleman's renown 
collection, a new volume is given to the elucidation of 
the history of Wales, which is of the first importance, 
especially to those interested in the men of Wales and the 
story of themselves and of their land. This quarto 
volume reflects the highest credit on all parties con- 
cerned in it. 
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By degrees, we shall get at the original writer of the 
sentiment expressed in Mr. Disraeli’s phrase in Lothair : 
—“ You know who the Critics are! The men who have 
failed in Literature and Art!” Clarence Cook, in the 
Atheneum, says that “ Balzac had already written, in 
1846, in La Cousine Bette, ‘ Enfin il passa critique, 
comme tous les impuissants qui mentent 4 leurs débuts.’” 
In a subsequent number, Thos. Bayne quotes Dryden’s 
dedicatory preface to the 3rd vol. of his Miscellany 
Poems (1693) :—“ Ill writers are usually the sharpest 
censors, for they (as the best poet and the best patron 
said)— 

When in the full perfection of decay 

Turn vinegar and come again to play. 


Thus the corruption of a poet is the generation of a 
critic.” This is as far back as research has yet reached. 
A missing link between may, however, be supplied. Pope 
wrote his Zssay on Criticism, 1706-1709, and published 
it 1711. In this are the well-known lines :— 
“ Some have at first for Wits, then Poets past, 
Turn’d Critics next, and prov’d plain fools at last.” 


Deatu or J. Yonce Akerman, Esg., F.S.A.—The 
Times obituary of last week announces the death of one 
who, though he has for some time been compelled by 
failing health to reside away from London—* the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot "—has, in his time, done 
so much good honest work, both as numismatist and 
antiquary, that he ought not to be permitted to pass from 
among us without some fitting recognition of his labours. 
John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A., died at Abingdon on the 
18th inst., in his sixty-fifth year. Mr. Akerman, who 
was a native of Wiltshire, was for some years Secretary 
of tlie Greenwich Railway, and found his relaxation from 
official duties in the study of ancient coins, the results of 
which were seen in several volumes such as The Nuwmis- 
matical Manual, Ancient Coins of Citees and Princes, 
Numismatic Illustrations of the New Testament, Xc., 
while his Remains of Pagan Saxondom, his most useful 
Archeological Index, his Wiltshire Glossary, and many 
similar works, supply evidence of his merits as an 
archeologist. On the death of Mr. Carlisle, Mr. 
Akerman was elected Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, an appointment which he was compelled by ill- 
ness to give up many years since. 

Tue Phormio of Terence will be performed by the 
Queen Scholars of Westminster School on Tuesday and 
Thursday the 16th and 18th of December. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


_ J. F. C.—JIn Foss’s Judges of England, vol. ix. p. 110, 
is the following :—“ In the Court of Exchequer there are 
two barristers, called the post-man and the tub-man ; the 
Offices being of great antiquity, but of their origin I have 
not been able to trace any account. They are so named 
from the places they occupy in the court; the post-man 
having his ‘post’ in a seat on the left extremity of the 


Jirst row of the outer bar (the right of the bench), and the 


tub-man being seated in a box or ‘tub,’ on the right 
extremity. They are always members of the outer bar, and 
are nominated by the Lord Chief Baron by word of mouth in 
open court, but have no rank or privilege beyond its 
precincts. In the court itself, they have pre-audience before 
all other barristers, Her Majesty's attorney-general not ex- 
cepted ; the post-man in all common law business, and the 
tub-man im all equity and revenue business. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in default of a lord 
treasurer, is the senior judge of the equily side of the court, 
lakes fis oaths and his seat on appointment, he always 
calls wpon the tub-man to make a motion. Even in the 











present day, the appointments are considered of some 
degree of importance, and they have been held by several of 
our judges.’ 

H. Fisuwick.—An edition of the Jesuits’ Memorial for 
the Destruction of the Church of England appeared in 
1824. Edward Gee was M.A. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and incorporated at Oxford in 1683. He was 
rector of St. Benedict's Church, Paul's Wharf, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to William JI. and Mary. 
Wood, in the Ath. Ox., says, “he hath written and pub- 
lished several books, mostly against Popery, which came out 
in the reign of King James II’’ Can any correspondent 
Surnish further particulars? Wood also mentions 
Edward Gee “Chaplain in ordinary to His Majesty,” 
who died in 1618, and Edward Gee (son, as he supposes, 
of the former), Rector of Eccleston and Chaplain to Dr. 
Parr, Bishop of Man, who died in 1660. 

G. J.—“ Dining with Duke Humphrey” and enjoying « 
“ Barmecide’s Feast” equally meant going dinnerless. 
For the latter, see the Arabian Nights. The Beauchamp 
tomb in old St. Paul's, erroneously called Duke 
Humphrey's (the “good” Duke was entombed at St. 
Alban’s), was near the walk to which men resorted, while 
others dined. The Exchange was said to be the trysting 
place of the supperle 83 s— 

**Though little coin thy purseless pockets line, 

Yet with great company thou 'rt taken up ; 
For often with Duke Humphrey thou dost dine, 
And often with Sir Thomas Gresham sup.” 
Hayman (1628). 
CHARLES RoGERs :— 
“‘ Bitter tears and sobs of anguish, 
Unavailing though they be. 
Oh ! the brave—the brave and noble— 
That have died in vain forme !” 
are the concluding lines of Charles Edward at Versailles, 
by the late Prof. Aytoun. 
** As beneath the tartan plaid !”’ 
Sorms one line of this poem. 

PuiL0 CoL.— Twenty years ago, that is, in October, 1853, 
it was shown, in The Gentleman's Magazine, that 
Coleridge was indebted for the subject of his Ancient 
Mariner, in part, at least, to Paulinus, Bishop of Nola 
(fourth century), who, in a letter to Macarius, Vice- 
Prafect of Rome, tells a story respecting the salvation of a 
ship, which bears a close resemblance to Coleridge's narra- 
tive. 

FiorgaL.— Hurdis qualifies the hyacinth thus :— 

“‘ The melancholy Hyacinth that weeps 
All night, and never lifts an eye all day.” 

Frep Mant.—The history of the supposed letter of 
Lentulus has been already ably discussed in “N. & Q.,” 
vide 2™ 8. iv. 67, 109. 

P. P.—The author of Headlong Hall was, according to 
the British Museum Catalogue, T. L. Peacock. 

J. TINKLER can procure the work, and probably learn 
the author's name, by ordering it of any bookseller. 

J. A. D.—See a Handy Book of Landlord and Tenant. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Illustrative Works relating to the 
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Franks, Autographs, &c. 
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The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 
Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, éi¢ a 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 

tal freedom from grease 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
wil! be found to peasess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen regs only, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
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